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Is The 
Mamluk Carpet 
A Mandala? 


A Speculation 


Charles Grant Ellis 


N A MAMLUK RUG the fundamental design ele- 

ment is the square. This square is adapted to the 
oblong forms that are usually thought requisite for 
rugs by the addition of panels at the ends (Fig. A), or 
more rarely by narrow panels at the sides. In ex- 
amples that are later in date, when the weaving no 
longer is so carefully controlled, the square, together 
with its constituent details, may be stretched out or 
may be compressed so that all that was square 
becomes oblong.' In planning a large carpet, three 
such basic squares are placed end to end, the central 
square being made larger than the others. The smaller 
squares toward the ends of the carpet are filled out 
sideways to agree with the field width by means of 
such panels and bands as may be needful (Fig. B). In 
one magnificent surviving carpet which has recently 
been acquired by the Metropolitan Museum of Art2 
there are five great squares, the two at the ends made 
smaller than the three central ones. In any case the 
basic element remains the square. 


This basic square, whatever its mode of deco-— 


ration, looks remarkably like one form of the Central. 


Asian mandala,° that cult diagram of the Buddhists 
for whom it holds magic and cosmic import, com- 
bining in various ways the square of the earthly 
world, with its familiar four corners, and the sym- 
bolical round of the heaven (Figs. 1, 2). In its several 
manifestations the mandala may incorporate many 
concepts simultaneously. Its varied forms may be 
planned to emphasize one of these, or several to- 
gether. The small central round may be considered as 
the “palace”, within the walls of a “sacred city’’, 
“where the images of gods are disposed’’,4 especially 
the figure of the “lord of the universe”. The center 
of that universe this roundel serves to mark. If the 
mandala in question should be a ceiling decoration, 
the central round may represent the metaphysical 
sun, and in this sense it becomes a “sun-door’,, or it 
may be a “‘heaven-gate’’, through which the soul may 
rise into the heavens above to commune with the 
supernatural. Beyond such concepts as these the 
round is primarily an axis. In the mandala this is the 
axis of the universe. How curious that in the de- 
signing of Near Eastern carpets a corresponding figure 
may degenerate into treatment as a duck pond!5 

The area about the central roundel may be de- 
signed as a lotus with eight great petals, each of which 
may contain an emanation of the central deity or 
Buddha, who may be represented by a figure, an 
attribute or by a written syllable which stands for 
him.® A parallel seems to exist with the lotus pe- 
destals upon which rest so many Far Eastern divine 
figures. In other mandalas the decoration might adopt 
the four or eight lobes or points of the cloud-collar 
(Figs. 5,6,7),’? a decorative enhancement of the axes 
of many other subjects. Such forms have often sur- 
rounded the smoke-hole or oculus at the topmost, 
mid-point of the primitive yurt or tent of the Central 
Asian nomads (Fig. C)® to provide exterior orna- 
mentation and possible reinforcement. Under the 
Mongols the cloud-collar form was disseminated 
widely as a decoration for the necks of bottles and 


Fig. A Basic layout of a Mamluk rug. 
Fig. B Basic layout of a Mamluk carpet. 
& P| 
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Fig. 1 A Nepalese mandala of simple type with Buddhist symbols in the spandrel roundels. 15th century. Cleveland Museum of Art 
60.211. James Parmalee Fund. 


vases and for the bottoms of plates and bowls. For antique Chinese cushion-covers and mats as one of 
centuries it marked the symbolic axis of man, micro- the alternates for the lotus to mark man’s axis when 
cosm of the universe, as a sometime contour for his he sits -- it can even be traced in the centers of Far 
collar and might additionally be expressed in the Eastern saddlecovers, in a very modified and 
shape of his hat or his crown. It persists in semi- degenerate form.? 
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Fig. 2 A Tibetan Mandala with trees beside the gate towers. Philadelphia Museum of Art 67-246-3. Natacha Rambova Bequest. 
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Fig. C Some types of cloud-collar used on yurts. 


through which, in the centers of the four sides, ex- 
tend T-shaped ‘‘gates of the world”. These stylized 
gates are shown more recognizably in many Lama 
mandalas as arched gateway towers which rise above 
the outer bars of the T’s. 

The designs of the 15th- and 16th-century Mamluk 
rugs of Cairo offer a fascinating series of parallels to ~ 
these various mandala elements. In the ornamentation 
of the central roundel those connotations which refer 
to the smoke-hole of the yurt seem paramount. Its ~ 


identification as a sun-door is assured in many cases ~ 
by surrounding it with a ring of short rays produced ~ 
by reverse scalloping, as if to indicate shimmering ~ 
heat. This treatment occurs in three Textile Museum 
rugs (Figs. 9,10,l1) and in two rugs formerly in the 
Hirth Collection in Munich (Fig. 12)!’ as well as in 


Fig. 3 A Tibetan or Nepalese mandala with figures in the cor- 
ners and in the spandrel roundels and with rows of figures in 
the end panels. 15th century. Philadelphia Museum of Art 
63-154-1, John T. Morris Fund. 


Each corner or spandrel within the square element 
of a mandala may be given unusual prominence in 
some fashion as the station of one of the four 
Lokapalas or ‘“‘Guardians of the Earth’’, when it does 
not hold a further manifestation of the central figure 
(Figs. 1,3).1° Bounding the square there is usually a 
band of decoration, considered to be a wall in nature, 


the end medallions of larger carpets in the Textile 
Museum (Fig. 24), the Rijksmuseum in Amsterdam 
(Fig. 13) and the Musee des Arts Decoratifs in Paris 
(Fig. 14). Usually the roundel is blue, as the sky, but 
the heat rays may be red or yellow. In one of the 
Textile Museum’s rugs (Fig. 9), in which eight tiny 
yellow scroll-dragons gleam against a green round, the 
effect of a little sun shining in the center of the 
carpet becomes insistent. This impression must be 
even stronger in a similar rug in the Ungar Collection 
in Mexico City, in which the green sun-door has a 
circlet of eight petal forms about a chrysanthemum 
center, set off in red and bounded by yellow and red 
“theat”’.12 

The term “scroll dragons”’ is used advisedly. In the 
historic architecture of China the ceilings of impor- 
tant structures might be provided with circular 
crowning features which sometimes were decorated 
with a dragon, or perhaps with several dragons so 
disposed that their curving, writhing coils filled the 
round.'? In the older Chinese rugs'* a roundel cen- 
tral medallion is often ornamented with dragons in 
the same fashion (Fig. 15),1° but usually it is the 
scroll-dragon, fret-dragon or foliate dragon whose 
body is resolved into curls, leaves or angles: the so- 
called ‘“k’uei lung” or “one-legged’’ dragon that has 
been selected for this purpose. Thus in such sun-doors 
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Fig. 4 Complex Tibetan Mandala group. 16th century. Los Angeles County Museum of Art L.69.24.184, formerly in the Nasli and 
Alice Heeramaneck Collection. 


as appear in several Textile Museum rugs (Figs. 
8,10,24) are found no less than eight ‘‘one-legged”’ 
dragons, each with its prominent, if degenerate, head 
and eye. These may be grouped about a central 
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chrysanthemum form, or may be combined with 
some interlace which might recall an elaborated 
method of reinforcement of the smoke-hole (of a 
yurt) with withes. In this way the dragons are con- 
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Fig. 5 Detail of a Lama mandala showing a four-lobed ‘‘cloud 
-collar’’, Royal Ontario Museum, Toronto, 910.45.1. 


joined with ‘‘endless knots’? in the central part of a 
rug at Boston (Fig. 16). We will find the sun-door, 
with its group of “sky” dragons, used in variety of 
other locations in Mamluk rugs and carpets. It is 
probable that such usage normally infers a point 
which is considered to be occupied by an axis of 
some importance. Lacking dragons, the sun-door, or 
heaven-gate as the case may be, is apt to show some 
withe-interlace or other similar arrangement, or a 
grouping of ‘‘endless knots”’. 

If beyond the central round the layout of the 
decoration of the basic square in a Mamluk rug is a 
series of concentric octagons or of truncated eight- 
pointed stars, the intention may be to stress the 
likeness to the reflection of a coffered vaulted 
ceiling,'® or to the contours of an image pedestal,!’ 
or even to some obtuse collar form. [f it is such an 
octofoil as appears in the center of one Textile 
Museum carpet (Fig. 24), it would seem definitely to 
be a pedestal form, and the effect is heightened in 
this case by its surface decoration, which gives the 
impression of bronze with incised ornament or inlays. 
The most common motif for this area is a large eight- 
pointed star of octagram (Fig. D) type, with notched 
or scalloped edges, within which may appear a variety 
of other geometric shapes (Fig. 16). This star will 
seem particularly like a cloud-collar!® when it sur- 
rounds a circular area, such as a sun-door. The scal- 
loped edge still survived until quite recent times in 
the cloud-collars of Tibetan Lamaistic dance cos- 


Fig. 6 Chinese cloud-collar with extra foliations. 
Johns Hopkins University Museum. University photo- 
graph. 


Fig. 7 Simple Chinese cloud-collar. Victoria and 
Albert Museum T.234-1948. 


tumes.'9 It is quite possible that the forms which 
replace the octagram in other Mamluk rugs, such as 
the sixteen-pointed star of the Cassirer rug,?9 which 
is an octagram that has been provided with sharp 
intermediate points, or the truncated stars (Figs. 
12,13), represent alternate forms of the cloud-collar 
which no longer are known in other media. 

Shapes especially referable to cloud-collar schemes 
include a design that occurs in one Textile Museum 
rug (Fig. 10) in which long flaps, rather than points, 
extend in eight directions from a central area sur- 
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Fig. 8 Chinese cloud-collar with a scalloped 
edge but without lobes. The material itself 
has included a cloud-collar pattern with 
eight lobes. Textile Museum, Washington, 
51.63. 


Fig. 9 A Mamluk rug with a central sun- 
door, Textile Museum, Washington R16.2.3. 
(ex R7.12), 


rounding a sun-door. Similar flaps, useful in helping 
to stabilize the roofs of yurts, could still be found 
this century on Mongolian tents.2! In the rug cited, 
as also in the end complex of a carpet in the same 
museum, which formerly had three focal points (Fig. 
17), each flap is decorated with an elaborate tree-like 
plant which grows from a chalice-shaped vase. This 
would seem a natural ornamentation for such flaps in 
their more nearly vertical position upon the yurt, 
simply a manifestation of a floral device that may 
have been developed in the Mediterranean area in 
classic times and brought eastward over the trade 
routes. The curious figures, resembling the Chinese 
covered chalice, or “‘tou”22 which surround an octa- 
gon in another Textile Museum rug that has a tiny 
sun-door (Fig. 11), and which also occurred in the 
central complex of a fragmentary carpet in Paris (Fig. 
14), may reflect a more elaborate type of flap derived 
from the cloud-collar of the yurt, as we see suggested 
in several Persian miniatures.23 
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One might think that certain of the star medallions 
that appear in the Mamluk rugs, with their varied 
concentric figures and ornamentation, had also drawn 
inspiration from Central and East Asian trabeated and 
coffered ceiling treatments.24 Ogee contours, pro- 
duced by little chamfers, as in the Vienna silk carpet! 
and the Simonetti carpet,2 could have been derived 
from the ends of lotus petals.© They have parallels 
both among Chinese porcelains?° and in Chinese rug 
medallions (Figs. 15, 18). Some of the Mamluk 
medallions too, particularly those which show a 
degree of overlapping, resemble curiously the type of 
cloud-collar used in recent Chinese costumes, in 
which several layers of superimposed materials have 
been provided with different outlines. Perhaps this 
technique was used in medieval times as well. The 
mandala form in which the eight petals of a lotus 
blossom offer a setting for eight emanations of the 
central figure or their symbols® is best expressed in a 
Philadelphia Museum of Art rug2® in whose design 


nine Buddha forms might share prominence. Never- 
theless, eight additional positions, marked by octa- 
gram stars, form an outer ring beyond them. In a 
Mamluk rug sold at auction in New York in 192527 
each octagram of the customary circlet of eight 
' contained an eight-spoked wheel, like the Buddhist 
‘‘wheel of the law’. Many Mamluk rugs show octa- 
grams (little cloud-collars?) or other suggestive figures 
in a like circular grouping of eight positions, outwards 
beyond the central figure (Figs. 10,16).28 

As the four corner spandrels of the Eastern man- 
dala often were marked in some specific way as the 
appointed stations of guardian figures or symbolic 
forms, so in most of the Mamluk rugs the corners of 
the basic square similarly display prominent small 


ornamental foci as if intended as manifestations of 
the same purpose. In some of the Cairene rugs, 
however, these figures are subordinated to larger and 
more elaborate squares which occupy the ends of the 
cross-panels which lie above and below the basic 
square. In several rugs, including one in East Berlin, 
often illustrated,292 and an incomplete rug in Vienna, 
the two large focal areas dominate each end of the 
design, producing a layout which can be paralleled 
among the antique rugs of Anatolia and much more 
recent carpets from the Caucasus and from China: the 
2-1-2 layout.3° 

A search among Mamluk rug designs for forms and 
schemes which can reasonably be compared with the 
T-shaped ‘‘earth-gates” of the mandala (Fig. 1) is 


Fig. D An octagram. 


Fig. 10 A Mamluk rug with a sun- 
door. The cloud-collar terminates in 
flaps. Textile Museum, Washington 
R16.1.2 (ex R7.2). 
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Fig. 12 A Mamluk rug with ‘“‘world-gates” suggested in the 


Fig. 11 A Mamluk rug with covered ‘“‘tou’s’’ in profile and 
border. Formerly in the Georg Hirth Collection, Munich. 


concealed “world-gates’’. Textile Museum, Washington 
R16.2.8 (ex R7.7) 
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Fig. 13 A tripartite Mamluk carpet with sun-doors in the end medallions. Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam 14545. 
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surprisingly rewarding. The end complexes of frag- 
mentary three-focus carpets in Paris, New York and 
Washington museums are partially enclosed by bands 
of ornament which enable them to conform to the 
greater dimensions of the central square. In the 
carpet at the Musce des Arts Decoratifs in Paris (Fig. 
14) these bands include three sides of the end com- 
plex and show leaf ornamentation. In the center of 
each side, in the position of the “gate” in the 
mandala, there is an oblong panel which is decorated 
in a different manner, with a cypress tree at each end. 
Between the trees stands a tiny, chalice-like vase from 
which rises an elaborate display of umbrella-shaped 
leaves. Beside the vase 2re two strange forms, which 
might be lamps or ewers. In the New York carpet, 
from the Ballard Collection,?’ only the bands at the 
sides survive. They have a decor which might have 
been derived froma tie-dye pattern and in the “gate” 
position there is a square which contains a palm tree 
and two little bifurcated cypresses --- with two tops 
on a single trunk. In a battered Textile Museum 
fragment,22 in which again only the side bands of 
ornament remain, their tile or tie-dye pattern is inter- 
rupted by a long panel in the “‘gate’”’ position, which 
has leaf decoration. There are examples, generally 
small rugs, in which the T-form of the gate in the 
mandalas is approximated. In these the treatment is 


Fig. 14 A fragmentary tripartite Mam- 
luk carpet with a sun-door and 
“world-gates”. Musée des Arts Déco- 
ratifs, Paris 11795. 


Fig. 15 A Chinese carpet with a cloud-collar medallion con- 
taining a “heaven-gate”. Formerly in the New York auction 
market. 
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expressed much more subtly. In the rug from the 
Hirth Collection which was more recently owned by 
the firm of Bernheimer in Munich'! a band of leaf 
ornament completely surrounds the basic square. 
Much of this ornament is composed in structures of 
“umbrella-leaves”, but in each of the four “gate” 
positions there is a panel of heart-shaped leaves which 
is otherwise differentiated from the balance of the 
band merely through a somewhat T-shaped outlining. 
The same panels occur in the same relationship out in 
the border of another Hirth rug (Fig. 12) and in the 
corner “squares” (actually oblongs) of the central 
complex of the great Vienna silk carpet,33 which in 
this regard become subordinate mandalas in them- 
selves (cp. Fig. 4). If the peculiar leafy content of 
these panels can conceivably be identified with the 
pipal tree,?4 the symbolism is suggested in my view 
that one’s gateway into the universe in microcosm 
may be through the ‘“‘tree of enlightenment’’. In a rug 
in the Textile Museum (Fig. 11) two “gate” panels of 
the same type lie in the side borders, while the other 
two, which follow a different color scheme, lie in the 
cross-panels towards the ends of the rug. A further 
question arises. Can the gate theory be applied to the 
entire ornamented central oblong of a cross-panel 
which has at each of its ends one of the principal 


Fig. 16 A Mamluk rug with a hand- 
some cloud-collar. Museum of Fine 
Arts, Boston 61.939. Alice and Helen 
Colburn Fund and Harriet Otis Cruft 
Fund. 
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corner squares of the rug?°5 Can it then be con- 
sidered symbolical if this central area consists of a 
square, perhaps a small cloud-collar shape within it, 
between two vertical panels that contain trees?36 In 
this concept the trees might be thought to mark the 
entrance area through the ‘wall’ (cp. Fig. 2)37 (i.e. 
the cross-panel) while the square, with its cloud- 
collar, denotes the tower structure above the gate 
itself.38 

Finally, the cross-panels themselves, at the two 
ends of the rug’s field, which serve so effectively in 
adapting the basic square of the design to the rectan- 
gular form of the carpet, have a curious parallel in the 
figured panels or bands of niches which so often 
adapt the round or square contour of a mandala 
painting to the rectangular shape of the scroll which 
it ornaments (Figs. 3, 4). How strange a history if the 
cross-panels of a Turkish prayer rug could be traced 
back to the makeshifts of Eastern scroll-painters! 

Mamluk carpets which are unusually large or intri- 
cate in layout normally have three focal areas or 
complexes which lie upon a longitudinal axis (Fig. B). 
Each area forms a square. The two outer are alike and 
differ from the central one in design. Usually they are 
smaller, with the spaces about them built out with 
oblong and square compartments until they match 
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Fig. 17 A fragmentary Mamluk tripartite carpet with ogees in a cloud-collar and a wall around the end complex. Textile Museum, 
Washington R16.3.1 (ex R7.4). 


the width of the central square. Each of the three 
basic squares contains a medallion and shows several 
of the elements of an individual mandala diagram. 
Such arrangements of three medallions, the central 
unlike the two matching end ones, can be found in 
numerous carpets from Chinese Turkestan (Figs. 19, 
20)32 and some from China itself (Fig. 18), all 
naturally of quite recent dates. They can also be 
found among 18th-century “Kuba” carpets (Fig. 21) 
from the Caucasus, where the tradition continues in 
Soumaks and in relatively modern Kazak and Baku 
rugs (Figs. 22, 23). Early Anatolian4° and Spanish*' 
tripartite rug designs show no important differen- 
tiation between the medallions and offer suggestions 
of a different tradition, possibly Byzantine, in which 
the field is partitioned into panels of equal size. 42 

A triple arrangement, with the central area dig- 
nified by greater elaboration and prominence, is a 
basic scheme in Eastern Asia for Buddhist configu- 
rations,“? in which sense it may well have had a long 
prior history, as have various of the mandala con- 
cepts. In typical Eastern configurations the principal 


figure, apt to be a Buddha, is flanked by those of two 
Bodhisattvas, if not by two other Buddhas, each 
seated upon a lotus pedestal and surrounded by set 
groups of minor figures. In certain instances there 
may be five of the main figures.44 (This has a 
surviving parallel in the Simonetti Mamluk carpet, 
now in the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York 
City.) 2 

Interesting comparisons can be made between a 
Mamluk carpet in the Textile Museum, Washington 
(Fig. 24) and a great mural painting from Shansi 
Province, ascribed to the Mongol or Yuan Period, 
now in the Royal Ontario Museum at Toronto (Fig. 
25). The painting shows the Buddha Maitreya seated 
between two Bodhisattvas. His throne is higher so 
that he dominates his fellows. Between these large 
figures are four which are much smaller: two Lohans 
stand behind and two acolyte Bodhisattvas stand 
directly in front of the Lohans. At the ends of the 
painting appear a number of other small figures, one 
of which wears a handsome, four-lobed cloud-collar 
on his coat. In the carpet the central medallion is the 
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Fig. E (left) A group of C-scrolls from a Chinese 17th century 
brocade and (right) a similar group from a 15th century Mam- 
luk rug. 


larger and it is more complex in its outline. The side 
medallions are centered by blue sun-doors, each 
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containing eight “‘one-legged”’ fret-dragons. The lo- 
cations of the Lohans and the attendant Bodhisttvas 
in the painting are established in the carpet as the 
corner areas of the major basic square45 Each of 
these positions is marked by a roundel within a 
square, and the roundel in turn includes an eight- 
lobed cloud-collar form whose outline is an octagram. 
Perhaps then it may be assumed that in Mamluk rugs 
the existence of a sun-door, a group of ‘“‘one-legged”’ 
dragons or any form that can be logically interpreted 
as a cloud-collar may be considered to have cus- 
tomarily distinguished the location of a presence. 
More properly this would have been the axis of some 
presence which would have been so indicated in 
earlier carpets or, beyond this, in their design proto- 
types in some other form of art,4® whether the 
presence be that of a god, a Buddhist sanctity or of a 
notable person. Pursuing this line of thought, the 
octofoils in the border of this Textile Museum carpet, 
with their content of eight-lobed, “lotus” cloud- 
collars, and the four-lobed cloud-collar shapes in the 
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Fig. F (top) Mamluk rug details which 
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may be based on Far Eastern models. 
(below) Comparable Far Eastern de- 
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Fig. 18 A Chinese tripartite carpet. The medallions have ogee sides. Allen Art Museum, Oberlin College 15.48. Gift of Charles M. 


Hall. 
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Fig. 19 A Khotanese tripartite carpet with a cloud-collar in the central medallion. Fitzwilliam Museum, 


Cambridge. T.26.1954. Grey Bequest. 


Fig. 20 A Khotanese tripartite carpet with a cloud-collar center-piece. Formerly in the Fitzwilliam Museum, 
Cambridge. 


centers of the cartouches might mark the spacing of 
rows of small, subordinate presences. Little Bud- 
dhistic or Tantric figures actually may assume similar 
spacings as edge motives of eastern mandala diagrams 
and paintings dating back at least as far as the ceiling 
decorations of the Tunhuang caves,47 which were sit- 


uated on a major trade route between China and 
Europe. Indeed such paintings as the mural at 
Toronto have also been considered to be mandalas, 
perhaps as peeps into paradise, although their arrange- 
ments differ so greatly from the abstract mandala 
diagrams.‘ 8 
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The use of certain particular motifs in specific 
positions in the Mamluk carpets and rugs becomes 
very suggestive when considered in terms of Eastern 
image configurations and other mandala concepts. 
Thus in a carpet from the Pogliaghi Collection in 
Varese “9 a sun-door, filled with ‘‘endless knots”’, 
graces the central of the three rectangles which form 
a cross-panel at each end of the rug. Here it may 
indicate an attempt at a tripartite layout, although 
the outer rectangles themselves have cloud-collars 
with extended arms or flaps, indicating the positions 
of the four guardians. In a fragment from a large 
carpet, in the McMullan Collection,®° a sun-door 
which contains eight ‘‘one-legged” dragons occupies 
the ‘“‘square’’, actually an oblong, which would cor- 
respond to the position of a Lohan in the Toronto 
mural. Again in a fragmentary carpet in the E. R. A. 
Unger Collection, London, the sun-doors occur at the 
centers of those panels which lie along the sides of 
the secondary medallion. In the mandala concept this 
would perhaps represent the position of a gate tower. 
Roundels formed by eight ‘‘one-legged’’ dragons are 
alternated with another motif in the borders of 
several carpets (Fig. 17),°' reinforcing the thought 
that they constituted a spacing of axial figures or 
presences surrounding the principal configuration or 
mandala scene. The eight octagons which formed the 
circle of the “eight Buddhas” around the centerpiece 
of a fragmentary Berlin rug®2 were notable for their 
interlaces ending in volutes, a motif which recurs later 
on in the centers of a number of Northwest Persian 
carpet medallions®? and in the panels of classic Ana- 
tolian rugs as well.49 

Strange similarities also exist between some of the 
botanical and other details of the Mamluk rugs and 
Central and East Asiatic motif. Thus in a fragment in 
the Bardini Museum in Florence®4 the lotus blossom 
appears recognizably in profile, with a leafy vine, in 
one band of the cloud-collar medallion which prob- 
ably has once been the center of a three-part carpet. 
It is repeated, singly and isolated, except for a pair of 
sweeping leaflets, in the medallion of a rug in East 
Berlin®® and in the border cartouches of many Mam- 
luk carpets the lotus appears in pairs (Figs. 13, 24). In 
the border of the Williams rug at Philadelphia2® the 
light coloring of the lotus blossoms brings them 
particularly to notice. The “lancet-leaf”, which ap- 
pears so frequently in rows in the Mamluk rug medal- 
lions, looks remarkably like a leaf which still occurs 
singly with the peony or the lotus blossom in Chinese 
and Khotanese rugs.°® It may have been meant ori- 
ginally as the leaf of the peony or chrysanthemum. In 
the Cairene rugs it has been straightened, conven- 
tionalized and grouped to become an item of the 
designer’s repertoire. This has likewise been the fate 
of the “umbrella-leaf’”? which is spread with such 
abandon over the later Mamluk rugs. This form 
merely represents the space circumscribed by a Far 
Eastern C-scroll. As a radiating group of eight it oc- 
curs in practically identical form in Mamluk carpets 
and in a 17th-century Chinese brocaded silk of a tra- 
ditional type (Fig. E).°” In a radial group of four it 
can be cited in Sinkiang carpets from Aksu illustrated 
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by Bidder. 58 In Egypt it came to be applied as a leaf 
form to shrub-like stems in groups of five or seven, or 
to the sinuous guard-stripe vines, or assembled in ela- 
borate polygonal arrangements, as in a rug at Boston 
(Fig. 16). In fact the vine pattern of the guard-stripes 
in that particular rug appeared as a border of a semi- 
antique Khotanese silk rug that was formerly in the 
Kalman Collection in Toronto. 

Several tile-like patterns composed of little squares, 
which are found in many Mamluk rugs, offer parallels 
to Far Eastern carpet repeats which are thought to 
have originated in tie-dyeing processes for cloth. 59 
Among the small shapes which occur alternately in 
rows in the Egyptian carpets it may be possible to 
identify the Oriental musical stone upon a stand; the 
“triratna” or triple jewel; a trident form of the 
“vajra’’ or thunderbolt head (Fig. F). Convention- 
alizations may well have obscured the symbolism of 
various other motifs. For that matter, color signifi- 
cances, insufficiently studied in these, as well as in 
other carpet types, appear to offer peculiar concor- 
dances, such as the use of blue medallions upon red 
grounds, in both Mamluk and Sinkiang carpets. In 
such cases does red refer to the earthly and blue to 
the spiritual, © rather than red to solar heat and blue 
to sky, as in the sun-doors? 

As the Mamluk rugs seem so like a mandala dia- 
gram in many ways and the tripartite or triple-focus 
Mamluk carpet so like the Eastern configuration of 
images and the scenic mandala, it will appear plau- 
sible that the basis for such weavings was Mongol, 
nourished by the vivid transfer of workmen and ideas 
between Egypt and the Golden Horde realms of 
Southern Russia under the earliest Mamluk rulers. °' 
If these Egyptian rugs, then, are Mongol in inspiration 
and they maintain so many evidences of Central or 
East Asian theory and design detailing, is it not likely 
that the Mongol carpets which were their prototypes 
offered an appearance that was generally similar, if 
somewhat simpler and less schematized? Even the 
predilection for radial groupings of small elements 
may well have had its ancestral forms among the 
Mongol carpets, in view of the many examples in the 
fields of Khotanese carpets of symmetrical arrange- 
ments of leaves and blossoms which spring in all 
directions from a central rosette or roundel (Figs. 19, 
20; also cp. the mandala group, Fig. 4). If we can thus 
begin to form a picture, however hazy, of the medie- 
val Mongol carpet’s appearance, we can begin to assay 
its influence upon the contemporary and later carpet 
designs of other lands once under the Mongol’s heel: 
Persia, Anatolia, Caucasia. It will seem less remarkable 
to find a filial medallion contour and border spacing 
in a Northwest Persian medallion carpet in Paris®2 or 
the casual use of familiar eclectic details in a semi- 
antique Anatolian rug.°3 

Its potential indentification with Buddhist or pre- 
Buddhist image configurations hints that if the an- 
cestral Mongol carpet design layout did not echo the 
arrangements upon a Buddhist altar, as Bidder has 
suggested for Sinkiang examples,“ it represented to 
some degree a state tableau, with the ruler or other 
dignitary seated upon the central medallion and his 
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Fig. 23 A Baku tripartite rug. Textile Museum, Washington R36.8.3 (ex R2.25). 
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Fig. 24 A Mamluk tripartite carpet. Textile Museum 


principal adjutants upon the other two, with the ba- 
lance of his entourage in positions which would have 
religious or ceremonial significance, all distributed 
suitably upon one surface. Hence the state carpet 
would have been planned to be seen from the side, 
rather than from the end, and this may have also been 
characteristic of the Mongol designs.®° In any case, 
we find small Mamluk rugs which have bands of orna- 
ment added at the sides (Fig. 16), and others which 
are simply short-warped®’ ---that is, wider than long. 
Again, this relationship too occurs at times in Chinese 
rugs. 

The Mongols, or at least their rulers, found it ad- 
vantageous at times to change religion, turning from 
Animism and Shamanism to Taoism and Lamaistic 
Buddhism, Nestorian Christianity and finally Islam as 
the circumstances might seem to warrant. °° Remem- 
bering this, it may seem less strange that the carpets 
of the Egyptians, an Islamic people, should have 
adopted a design theory and a symbolism which seem 
to us so characteristic of Tantric Buddhism. Yet when 
several of these traditional concepts are found to have 
affected the designing of Chinese bronze mirrors of 
the Han Dynasty,© at about the time of Christ, it 
becomes obvious that they long predate the Buddhist 
era. It seems fair to assume that when these designs 
flourished in Egypt under the Mamluks, all relation- 
ships to Shamanism or Buddhism would have been 
quite beyond the knowledge of the designers or the 
weavers or of the public at large. 

To recapitulate, the layouts and many details of 
the Mamluk carpets suggest that their designs were 
based upon those of earlier Mongol state and palace 
rugs, most likely those of the Golden Horde in 
Southern Russia, and represent various aspects which 
we also find in the mandalas, cosmic cult diagrams of 
Central and Eastern Asia. The Mamluk rugs are not 
mandalas, despite these apparent close relationships. 
Mamluk rugs and mandalas seem simply to share a 
common heritage. At any event, it is possible that the 
contemporary Mongol carpets did not differ greatly 
in appearance from the oldest Mamluk rugs that sur- 
vive. 

As this article is so purely speculative, critical com- 
ments would be especially welcome. 


CHARLES GRANT ELLIS began his intensive 
studies of Oriental rugs more than two decades ago 
and since that time has established himself as an out- 
standing authority in the field. His absorption in rug 
literature is manifest in his fine translations of two 
important German books: Bode-Kiihnel, Antique rugs 
from the Near East, published in Germany in 1958, 
and Kurt Erdmann’s Oriental Carpets, published in 
New York and London in 1960. Mr. Ellis has been 
the Textile Museum’s Research Associate of Islamic 
Rugs since 1962, has lectured in its galleries, and has 
had numerous articles published in the Museum Jour- 
nal, At present he is engaged on a catalogue of the 
antique carpets of the Philadelphia Museum of Art. 


NOTES 


lFor an example of stretching, see the Vienna silk carpet, 
Troll 1951: Tafel 40; for an example of compression, the 
Mounsey rug at the Victoria and Albert Museum, London, 
Kendrick & Tattersall 1922: Vol. 2, Pl. 48. 


2 Ellis 1967: Fig. 13; Dimand and Mailey 1973: Fig. 181. 


3 Although the normal contour for a mandala is a circle, in 
keeping with the meaning of the Sanskrit term, in some in- 
stances the outermost form of the mandala may be the square. 
This can be seen, for example, in certain Japanese mandalas 
(Lee 1964: Pl. 375); in occasional ceiling and wall mandalas in 
Tibet; in at least one type of Indian mandala, the so-called 
vastupurusamandala (Wu 1963: p. 21); and, modified, in the 
mandala ground plan of the temple of Borobudur in Java 
(Seckel 1963: Fig. 24). Abandonment of the necessity for a 
circular outline may have been associated with geographical 
distance as well as with the lapse of time. cp. also the se- 
condary, outer mandalas of Fig. 4. For background on the 
mandala and also on the cloud-collar concept, see Cammann 
1950 and 1951; Soper 1947; Bulling 1955; Tucci 1961; Seckel 
1964; pp 214, 281; Waddell 1939: Ill. on pp. 1438, 144. 


4Tucci 1961: p. 39 ff. 


It has been suggested to me that the pool with ducks derives 
from a Persian cosmic pattern; the Paradise scene, in which the 
pool represents Zamzam, the sacred well of Islan. However, 
the medallions of those classic Persian carpets which show the 
‘‘Paradise Park’’ in earlier and more naturalistic renditions have 
no central pools at all: Paris/Cracow, Los Angeles, the large 
Williams fragment at the Philadelphia Museum of Art, the 
Hatvany fragment (Pope 1939: Pl. 1140, 1128, 1129, 1141). 
We begin to find the pool and the ducks in the Schwarzenberg 
carpet, which presents a later version of the Paris/Cracow field 
design (Pope 1939: Pl, 1203). 


SSeckel 1964: Fig. 58. 


7Cammann 1951: Fig. 5; Waddell 1939: opp. p. 144. The 
original impulse which has resulted in the present aritcle, writ- 
ten in 1970, was a suggestion some years before from Dr. 
Schuyler Cammann that cloud-collar forms might sometimes 
be found in the central medallions of Asian carpets as expres- 
sions of cosmic symbolism. However, it should not be inferred 
that Dr. Cammann supports this particular presentation, either 
in its concepts or in its details, His viewpoint provided the 
basis for three articles in the Journal, for 1972. 


8Bidder 1964: Fig. 15a1; Williams 1932: Pl. VIII, XII, pp. 
558, 563. 


9McMullan 1965: No. 144, 146, 147, 150, 151, 152. 
10Lee 1964: Pl. 375. 


11gaid to have come from the Schottenkirche at Regensburg. 
The one not pictured is shown as Erdmann 1940: Abb. 16 and 
in color as Bernheimer 1959: Bild I. 


12In a few examples the direction of the heat lines is reversed, 
producing a scalloping like a cloudy edging. This is seen in the 
Ballard fragment in New York, Dilley 1931: Pl. LXVII and in 
the Mounsey rug in London, shown in color as Grube 1966: 
Pl. 71. Here the combination of red and yellow produces the 
effect of a sun shining through murk. 


13Soper 1947: p. 246, fig. 22; Sickman and Soper 1960: Pl. 
182, 184A, 185; Wu 19638: Pl. 143, 149; Speiser 1965: Pl. 99. 
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14Few if any of these surviving pieces may actually predate 
the 19th century, but presumably their patterns follow earlier 
models. The rug itself may be datable, but not its pattern, 
especially if a simple one. Then too the theory may be far 
older than the precise forms in which we find it expressed. 


IShilis 1968: pp. 38, 39. A parallel exists in a classic Persian 
rug, the ‘“‘Sanguszko Carpet’’, currently on loan to the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, Pope 1939: Pl. 1206, in which two 
dragons coiled together occupy the central disc, or heaven-gate 
of the medallion. 


16sickman and Soper 1960: Pl. 181, 182, 184A; Soper 1947: 
Figs. 3, 10, 11. 


\7Images of monumental size, with their pedestals, need not 
be inferred here. However, small, readily portable images, such 
as the little Buddha found in an 8th-century grave at Helgo, 
near Stockholm (Oxenstierna 1965: pp. 265-6, Ill. 133), and 
scroll paintings, in which such pedestals were depicted, must 
have found their way in some numbers over the trade routes 
throughout the Mongol realms. 


18 Originally the cloud-collar seems to have had pronounced 
lobes and indentations which provided each point or cusp with 
a foliate or fleur-de-lis outline, as in Figs. 5, 6, 7. In degenerate 
dance costume collars, such as Fig. 8 and among the forms 
used upon the roofs of the yurts (Fig. C) these features have 
largely disappeared in favor of much simpler contours. This 
result may have been reached at a much earlier date in the 
Cairene carpets, which were produced by designers to whom 
the Mongol cloud forms could have meant little or nothing. 


18Rock 1928: Pl. IV, X, XI, XIV, also pp. 605, 607. 
20Frdmann 1940: Abb. 7. 

21 Williams 1932: pp. 558, 563, Pl. XIII; ep. also Soper 1947: 
Fig. 5 for an architectural treatment perhaps related. A very 
late and simplified version of such flaps, retaining crude vase 
forms, apparently is represented in a rug in East Berlin, 


Erdmann 1960: Fig. 46. 


22Lee and Ho 1968: No. 123, 130-132, 168; Dexel 1955: Taf, 
9a, b, Fig. 9-3. 


23Grube 1966: Pl. 80 (on the red tent); Pope 1939: Pl. 888B; 
Gray and Kuhnei 1963: Pl. 123. 


248ickman and Soper 1960: Pl. 185. 

25Lee and Ho 1968: No. 78, 146, 176, 282. 

26Bode and Kiihnel 1958: Fig. 47. 

27 American Art Assn. 1925: No. 51 

28Certain ancient Chinese mirrors, especially TLV mirrors of 
the Han Period, show a similar arrangement of eight bosses, 
together with cloud-collar forms and T-shaped ‘‘gates’’. See 


Cammann 1951: Fig. 3; Willetts 1965: Pl. 111. 


29Frdmann 1960: Fig. 46; for the Vienna rug, Troll 1951: 
Taf. 39 or Sarre and Trenkwald 1926-29: Vol 1, Pl. 50. 


30See Ellis 1963: Figs. 2, 3, 4, 5; Kendrick and Tattersall 
1922: Vol. 2, Pl. 68. 


31Dilley 1931: Pl. XLVIL. 
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32Kihnel and Bellinger 1957: Pl. XIV. 


33Erdmann 1960: Pl. I. 


34ep, Seckel 1964: Fig. 67. 
35Such as the Mounsey rug in note 1. 


36Kihnel and Bellinger 1957: Pl. VI. 


37Bulling (1955: p. 42) cites a “tree, post (or screen)” be- 
tween gate posts in ‘‘many pictures of the Han period’’. 


381t would not be remarkable if first one wall with its gate and 
then two were dropped from the Mamluk rug layouts in the 
course of time, the original concept seen in the mirrors and 
mandalas having long since been disregarded and forgotten. 


32Note the appearance of highly degenerate cloud-collars in 
the centerpiece of Fig. 19 and all medallions of Fig. 20. Usu- 
ally this feature has vanished from Sinkiang rug designs. See 
also Bidder 1964: Pl. V-IX, pp. 53-56. This type of layout was 
carried to India also, as seen in Dimand 1966: Pl. XI, a detail 
of a great durbar runner once in the collection of the Kevor- 
kian Foundation, now John Hewett’s, in London. 


40B lis 1963: Figs. 8-10. 


41 Kiihnel and Bellinger 1953: Pl. XII, XXVIII; Kendrick and 
Tattersall 1922: Vol. 2, Pl. 78. 


42 However, a similar scheme occurs among Khotanese rugs, as 
Bidder 1964: Fig. 7. 


43Seckel 1964: Pl. 29, 30; Bushell 1914: Vol. 1, Fig. 40. 


44Sickman and Soper 1960: Pl. 179A; Seckel 1964: Fig. 41. 


45Note that in Fig. 19 these positions are marked by chrysan- 
themums; in Fig. 20 by the pomegranate centers of radial leaf 
displays. The stressing of these locations in this way can be 
followed in Chinese Turkestan carpets in other collections and 
is very pronounced in the Indian carpet mentioned in note 39. 


46 Such as a sculptural or a painted configuration. 


47See Soper 1947: Fig. 2. Seen also in Tibetan/Nepalese man- 
dalas. For Tunhuang see Soper 1947: Figs. 15, 16; Gray and 
Vincent 1959: Pl. 17, 23, 25B. 


48R.0.M. 1937-50: p.11; Lee 1964: p. 163, color plate 12. 
49Campana 1962: Tav. XIII or Viale 1952: Tav. 146. 
5SOMcMullan 1865: Pl. 1. 


51 Also the Fugger von Glott carpet, Erdmann 1961: Abb. 10. 
It seems possible that this pattern in its degeneration might 
have given rise to one of the borders seen in the “Konya 
carpets’”’. Erdmann 1960: Figs. 2, 3. 


52Fllis 1963: Fig. 16. 


°3Erdmann 1960: Fig. 59; Pope 1939: Pl. 1122, 1123. In an 
Anatolian rug, Erdmann 1960: Fig. 36, the motif occurs in 
rows, as if once based on an image spacing. Similar rows are 
used even in a Spanish version, Kendrick and Tattersall 1922: 
Vol. 2, Pl. 77B. 


54Brdmann 1940: Abb. 4. 
55Bllis 1963: Fig. 13. 


56Rillis 1968: pp. 36, 37, 42; Grote-Hasenbalg 1925: Pl. 119. 


57 This is a geometrical type of brocade, attributed to Ch’eng- 
tu, Szechwan, ill. in “Textile Designs of Japan” Vol. III, Pl. 
137-2. This plate was called to my attention by Milton F. 
Sonday Jr. when he was a Textile Museum staff member. 


58 Ridder 1964: Fig. 38a, b. 


S9Bidder 1964: Figs. 44-46; Textile Museum R 56.2.2. Schur- 
mann 1969: Pl. 90. 


60 Bidder suggests so, 1964: p. 54. 


61A useful view of Mamluk and Golden Horde Mongol history 
and relationships can be found in Spuler 1960. See also 
Phillips 1969. Introduction of the Senna form of knot for the 


Mamluk carpets may well also have come by this routing. 


S2Bode and Kiihnel 1958: Fig. 59. 

63Erdmann 1970: Fig. 90; Ellis 1963: Fig. 14. 

S4 Bidder 1964: p. 53. 

65ep, Kendrick and Tattersall 1922: Vol. 2, Pl. 68. 
86See also Ellis 1963: Fig. 17. 

87 Erdmann 1940: Abb. 16. 


68}t should not be inferred that the Golden Horde Mongols 
themselves were Buddhists, and of course the Mamluks were 
not. Nevertheless, Buddhistic ideas must have been filtering 
into the Mongolian steppes for centuries, gradually amalga- 
mating with local concepts and those from other sources. 


69See Cammann 1950, Bulling 1955. 
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